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Vauban, turning publicist, had urged in his Dime royale the
national duty of all to contribute to the cost of public services
in proportion to their ability, and he had sketched a new plan
of taxation which removed exemptions, imposed on the working
classes only 3^ per cent, of the burden of direct taxes, and
improved the methods of collection. His book was suppressed,
and he died in disgrace in the year of its publication, Absolutism
of the French type was too much wedded by its own autocratic
nature and by its alliance with social privilege to financial
extravagance and injustice; it could not reform them; and in
1789, when it fell, as it were, cat the point of the purse', it was
ruined by them.

The system of the English parliamentary State by its very
nature differed fundamentally from that of France. The par-
liamentary vote of taxes meant parliamentary scrutiny of expen-
diture. Though the methods of appropriation (which devoted
a particular tax to a particular service which it might, or might
not, cover) were still imperfect, and though the methods of
auditing expenditure, down to 1830, were equally imperfect,
owing to the antiquated methods of keeping accounts,1 there
was some genuine public control of the public finances. Farm-
ing of the taxes was unknown; and if debt was incurred by the
Government it was duly funded, and duly made to bear inter-
est, by the institution of a National Debt, in connexion with the
national Bank of England, in 1694, (The word 'national' is
significant; the National Debt, as Maitland has noted, 'was
owed, not by the Crown, but by "the Publick"'; and the
investor in public funds was secured on cthe credit of the
Nation3.)2 Two general defects, however, continued to inhere
in the English system during the eighteenth century. In the
first place, there was still a confusion between what we may call
the account of the king and the general account of the State.
On the credit side, the account of the king included not only the

1 Hatschek remarks (Englische Verfasswgsgeschichte, p. 715) that though the system
of book-keeping by double entry had been known and used in business since the
reign of Elizabeth, it was still entirely unknown in the public administration of
finances at the end of the eighteenth century.

* Introduction to Gierke's Political Theories of the Middle Age, p. xxxvi.